which was in part due to the ineptitude of the Italian high com-
mand, which, though it had greatly superior forces, distributed
them unskilfully.

In the main theatre of war the opponents were about equal in
strength: Prussians and Austrians had each about a quarter of a and Moltke
million men. From various causes, however, the Austrians were
from the very first driven to the defensive and forced to fight on
their own soil. The mobilization of the reservists, who were scat-
tered in all parts of the Empire, proceeded very sluggishly.
Whereas the Prussians disposed of five railway lines for their
concentration, the Austrians had to rely on the one between
Vienna and Prague, and not only that, but marching on foot
was greatly hampered by the neglected state of the roads. The
commander-in-chief of the Northern army, Ludwig Freiherr von
Benedek, had become popular as the victor of San Martino, but
was only a dashing corps commander and no strategist; also he
was at home only on Italian soil. His appointment was therefore
a typical Austrian misfit. At first he flatly refused to take the high
command, telling the Emperor that he knew every tree in Upper
Italy as far as Milan, but not even the position of the Elbe in
Bohemia, that he could play the fiddle, but not the flute. There-
upon Franz Josef's principal aide-de-camp appealed to his dynas-
tic sympathies by intimating that public opinion expected it of
him, and that the Emperor would have to abdicate if, under some
other commander, the army were beaten. Ten days after Konig-
gratz, Benedek wrote to his wife: " Told them myself that I was
no more use than a donkey for the German theatre of war." Being,
as a simple working soldier, inadequately versed in the science
of war, he was obliged for his role to choose a strategic adviser.
Unfortunately his choice fell on a still greater " donkey," General
Krismanic, who was recommended to him by Archduke Albrecht.
The relation between them was very much that of Bliicher and
Gneisenau, but with the difference that Gneisenau was a genius.
Krismanic was a position-strategist of the pre-Napoleon school,
who believed in all seriousness that the art of war lay in taking
up the right "positions." He had studied Frederick the Great's
Bohemian operations with attention, and believed that all the
principles essential to victory could be drawn from them. His
method had been nicknamed " sausage strategy" at the War
School because on his topographical maps all the positions in the
Frederician campaigns were drawn in the form of sausages. This
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